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he gave the South timely w&rtVWg of impending danger. When an 
eastern congressman in opposing the bill for a territorial government 
for Oregon, suggested that the people of the Northwest ought to be 
encouraged to form an independent republic, Douglas administered a 
scathing rebuke. At no time would he tolerate the slightest hint of the 
separation of any territory from the Union. 

If we are to continue to use the name, Abraham Lincoln, as personating 
the whole period of the struggle for the Union, then, for the long years 
of Lincoln's obscurity we must fill out the life by the deeds of men more 
active. For this part of the life of Lincoln Mr. Johnson's book furnishes 
material. From it we may get a more illuminating view of the ideal 
saviour of the Union than has thus far been written. Douglas did for 
the Union what the ideal Lincoln would have done had he possessed 
the same temperament, the same intellectual qualities and the same 
opportunities. 

Jesse Macy. 



Life and Public Services of William Pitt Fessenden. By his son Gen- 
eral Francis Fessenden. (Houghton, Mifflin and Company. In 
two volumes.) 

William Pitt Fessenden was born in 1806 and died in 1869. At the 
age of twenty-four he was elected as a republican to the Maine legislature. 
In 1840 he was elected by the whigs to the lower house of congress. 
His first experience in congress was during the trying years when the 
man who had been made president through whig votes incurred their 
bitter opposition. Fessenden became much disgusted with politics and 
for the next twelve years he devoted himself to the practice of law. 
In the meantime, however, he served another term in the State legisla- 
ture, took an active part as a campaign speaker, and was an unsuccessful 
candidate for congress in 1850. When Stephen A. Douglas introduced 
his Kansas-Nebraska bill, in 1854, Mr. Fessenden was chosen by the 
free soilers to the United States senate. From this time to the day of 
his death his public official duties were continuous and exacting. He 
was a senator all of the time, save a few months during 1864 and 1865 
when he was secretary of the treasury. 

Mr. Fessenden's life covers a period of rapid political change and re- 
adjustment. In 1831 he was a republican. A few years later his party 
had taken the name of whig. After 1852 Mr. Fessenden united with those 
who repudiated the whig name and organization and for a few months 
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were known as free soilers, and then assumed the older name republican. 
At one time Mr. Fessenden was known as a radical, at another he was 
classed as a conservative, though few men have presented a more logical 
and consistent public career. His father held a leading position as an 
abolitionist, yet he was himself at no time in sympathy with the early 
abolition movements. His first experience in congress was at the time 
when John Quincy Adams was fighting the battle against the slaveocracy 
in favor of the right of petition. Mr. Fessenden early reached the con- 
clusion that it was the duty of the North to unite against the encroach- 
ment of the slave power. Before the Mexican war he favored the forma- 
tion of a northern political party. On this question his views were 
radical. He was a convinced northern republican twelve years before 
the party was organized. He was utterly opposed to every form of 
compromise in the interest of slavery and met the threat of secession 
with defiance. In his first speech in the senate in 1854 he gave notice 
to the South that, so far as he was concerned, the sooner they seceded 
the better. 

While on one question Mr. Fessenden was a radical of the radicals his 
natural temperament was conservative. He was guided in his policy 
by intellect rather than by sentiment. At the age of twenty-five he 
took emphatic ground against the policy of instructing the members of 
the legislature as to how they should vote on a specific question. He 
held that it was the duty of the legislator to take account of all available 
sources of information and then to act upon his own conviction regard- 
less of popular clamor. At the same time he was keenly appreciative 
of popular approval. These qualities gave to his life the elements of 
real tragedy. His remarkable power of accurate forecast often made 
him conscious of his own duty in an approaching emergency, while he 
was also certain that the act contemplated would be offensive to his 
constituents. 

So long as the questions of slavery and the Union were dominant 
issues Mr. Fessenden was a most effective leader of the radicals in con- 
gress. On matters of finance and reconstruction he was consistently 
conservative. He incurred the bitterest enmity of the radical leaders 
who forced upon the country the impeachment of Johnson. From the 
very beginning Mr. Fessenden seemed to foresee all the dire conse 
quences of that movement and with all his powers he set himself against 
it, though keenly conscious that he was incurring the reprobation of 
his nearest friends. Probably no man had a clearer perception of 
Johnson's defects. He disliked the man personally. In the midst of 
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the trial he wrote, "If he was impeached for general cussedness, there 
would be no difficulty in the case." A little later he wrote, "This trial 
has almost killed me, and will probably quite do so by the time it is 
finished." He, however, survived the impeachment trial a little more 
than a year. 

One cannot read this life without realizing that men have given 
their lives to their country in ways which required a higher type of 
courage and manhood than is exhibited by the mere military hero. 

The two volumes which present the public services of Senator 
Fessenden give evidence of a large amount of labor in the collection of 
materials. The volumes are for the most part made up of letters, and 
quotations and paraphrases from speeches, public records and news- 
papers. The material selected is in general well adapted to exhibit the 
character of the man and his times. It is to be regretted that the 
materials were not arranged for the greater convenience of the reader. 
The chronology is often confusing. No dates are given at the top of 
the page, and in the text the year is usually omitted from the dates given. 
There is, for instance, a very definite statement as to the day and the 
month in which Senator Fessenden died, but it requires a considerable 
effort to make out from the text the year of this event. Even when one 
is reading the entire text in order the dates as given are confusing and 
sometimes misleading. With a change of subject a different year is 
required which the text does not indicate. Jesse Macy. 



The Legislature of the Province of Virginia: Its Internal Development. 
By Elmer I. Miller. (Columbia Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law. Pp. 176.) 

This is a monograph based chiefly upon Hening's Statutes and upon 
the Journals of the two houses of the Virginia assembly which are access- 
ible in America. The introduction calls attention to the general and 
special difficulties of the subject and describes the forms of legislation 
which prevailed in Virginia before 1619. The first chapter presents a care- 
ful narrative, both chronological and topical, of the assemblies from 1619 
to 1624. The next chapter begins with the session of 1625, and the 
treatment is thereafter topical. Four chapters are devoted to the house 
of burgesses, the qualifications of its members, its organization and its 
procedure. One chapter is given to the governor and one to the coun- 
cil as parts of the legislature, and the concluding chapter treats of the 
legislature as a whole. 



